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A  Revision  of  the  Species  of  Euclea,  Parasa  and 
Packardia,  with  Notes  on  Adoneta,  Mono- 
leuca  and  Varina  ornata  Neum. 

BY  HARRISON  G.  DYAR. 

(This  paper  will  appear  in  its  entirety  in  the  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.  1S91.) 

After  Studying  a  series  of  specimens  kindly  loaned  to  me  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Graef,  as  well  as  those  in  my  own  collection.  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  species  Euclea  cippus  Cram,  in¬ 
cludes  the  considerable  range  in  variation  represented  by  figs. 
I  to  II  on  Plate  IVL 

EnclM  cippos  var.  interjecta  n.  var.  (PI.  iv,  figs.  7  and  8.) 

A  row  of  green  dots,  sometimes  partly  confluent,  connects  the 
sub- apical  spot  with  the  outer  part  of  the  sub-basal  spot. 

Enclea  nana  n.  sp.  (PI.  iv,  fig.  15.) 

Purplish  brown,  the  secondaries  a  little  paler.  On  the  prima¬ 
ries  a  small,  round,  discal  dot,  and  two  rounded  pea-green 
patches,  the  sub-apical  nearly  circular,  the  sub-basal  large,  not 
deeply  excavated  externally,  and  both  succeeded  by  orange  ferru¬ 
ginous  spots,  broken  on  the  veins. 
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Pama  Tiridna  Reak.  (PI.  iv,  fig.  i8.) 

My  reasons  for  naming  the  species  of  Parasa,  as  above,  will 
appear  in  the  full  article  in  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc. 

Honoleaca  aobdentosa  n.  sp.  (PI.  iv,  fig.  21.) 

Allied  to  semifascia,  but  perhaps  a  little  smaller.  Upright  band 
silvery-white,  narrow,  twice  regularly  angulated,  not  crossing 
median  vein  nor  extending  onto  fringe.  The  space  bet\\’een  this 
and  the  base  of  the  wing  is  filled  in  with  an  ocherous  brown 
shading,  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  wing. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IV. 

Figs.  I,  2  and  3,  Euclea  cippus,  var.  delpkinii  Boisd. 

“  4,  5  and  6,  Euclea  cippus,  var.  querceti  Her.-Sch. 

“  7  and  8,  Euclea  cippus,  var.  interjecta  Dyar. 

“  9,  10  and  II,  Euclea  cippus,  var.  monitor  Pack. 

“  12,  Euclea  elliotii  Pearsall  * 

“  13,  “  “9. 

“  14,  Euclea  panulata  Clem,  cf . 

“  15,  Euclea  nana  Dyar  cf . 

“  16,  Euclea  incisa  Harv. 

“  17,  “  “  $. 

“  18,  Parasa  idridus  Reak. 

“  19,  Parasa  chloris  Her.-Sch.  cf. 

“  20,  Monoleuca  semifascia  Walk.  9 . 

“  21,  Monoleuca  subdentosa  Dyar  9* 

“  22,  Packardia  elegans  Pack.  cf. 

“  23,  Packardia  geminata  Pack. 

“  24,  Packardia  albipunctata  Pack.  9> 

“  25,  »  “  d*. 

- o - 

HUNTING  CAT0CAL>E. 

BY  JAS.  S.  JOHNSON. 

I  have  been  frequently  asked,  where  do  you  find  so  many 
Catocalae?  And  my  answer  invariably  is,  in  the  wood.  Yes, 
but  how  and  when  ?  To  these  questions  I  write  this  answer.  To 
the  young  collector  in  entomology  his  first  care  is  to  be  a  close 
observer  of  the  habits  of  insects;  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
almost  every  butterfly  and  moth  has  its  own  peculiarity  of  flight 
or  resting,  or  something  that  distinguishes  it  from  its  companions 
of  another  species.  In  hunting  for  Catocalae  during  the  day-time, 
it  is  well  known  that  when  disturbed  they  will  fly  generally  only 
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a  short  distance  to  another  tree,  or  perhaps  not  leave  the  tree  on 
which  disturbed,  only  alight  a  few  feet  lower,  higher  or  around 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  also  well  known  that  after  being  dis¬ 
turbed  they  are  more  alert  and  quicker  to  take  flight,  whether 
it  be  from  sound,  sight  or  shadow  of  the  hunter,  I  leave  for  con¬ 
jecture.  The  next  thing  the  student  must  learn  is  the  bark  of 
the  trees;  all  barks  are  not  alike,  neither  in  color,  shape,  or  mark¬ 
ings;  I  mention  this  for  Catocalae  resemble  the  barks  so  nearly 
that  one  must  become  practiced  to  anything  out  of  the  line  of  the 
usual  markings  of  the  tree  to  detect  them. 

Now,  with  this  brief  introduction,  we  will  go  to  some  piece  of 
wood-land ;  a  good  place  would  be  where  there  is  a  fair  quantit>- 
of  large  trees,  some  young  beech,  plenty  of  underbrush,  and 
better  still  where  the  owner  does  not  turn  his  cattle  in.  On  ar¬ 
riving  we  arrange  our  tools  and  collecting-box;  the  collecting-box 
should  be  made  of  as  light  material  as  possible,  book-shaped, 
cork-lined,  and  in  depth  to  pin  on  each  side,  hang  by  a  strap  over 
the  shoulder,  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  body  on  the  left  side,  this 
will  give  the  collector  ample  play  w’ith  both  arms  and  hands.  The 
collecting-bottle  can  be  made  either  of  tin  or  a  wide- mouthed  glass 
jar,  and  charged  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  ether;  should  I 
be  going  a  long  distance  I  take  the  former,  if  near  by  the  latter. 
To  make  the  former  I  get  from  the  druggist  a  glass  jar,  some 
four  or  five  inches  high,  with  a  mouth  not  under  two  inches  in 
diameter,  take  one  ounce  or  so  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  break  it 
into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  your  jar,  then  pour  on  dry  plaster 
of  Paris  to  nearly  cover  the  cyanide,  next  mix  some  plaster  of 
Paris  with  water  about  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  pour  this 
over  the  rest,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  w’hen  dry  your 
bottle  is  ready  for  work.  If  you  use  ether,  place  a  wad  of  raw- 
cotton,  say  one-half  an  inch  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar  and 
make  a  tight  fitting  piece  of  perforated  card  board  or  cork  to 
cover  it,  charge  it  by  pouring  the  ether  in,  about  a  tablespoonfiil ; 
keep  this  well  corked,  and  always  take  a  small  vial  of  ether  with 
you  to  recharge  when  necessary.  The  next  instrument,  and  the 
most  important  to  me,  I  call  a  gig  or  stabber,  made  from  a  me¬ 
tallic  pen-holder,  or  even  a  smooth  stick  would  do,  by  fastening 
on  the  end  three  needles,  triangular  shaped,  thus  '.  * ;  this  instru¬ 
ment  I  find  extremely  useful  in  .capturing  any  moths  at  rest,  by  ' 
piercing  them  through  the  thorax,  they  adhering  to  the  instru- 
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ment.  In  places  where  you  cannot  get  your  collecting-bottle  you 
can  readily  take  them  by  this  means.  Do  not  take  a  net  for  any 
moth,  it  spoils  all  the  beauty.  Your  ne.\t  and  last  article  is  a 
sapling  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  which  you  can  cut  in  the 
wood  from  a  bough  of  a  tree  or  undergrowth;  trim  it  clear  of 
leaves  and  switches;  this  is  for  rubbing  or  beating  the  trees  to 
disturb  any  you  have  overlooked. 

Place  your  collecting-bottle  in  your  right  hand  coat  pocket,  the 
gig  over  your  ear  as  a  clerk  would  a  pen,  the  sapling  in  your 
right  hand,  and  start  through  the  wood.  First  we  come  to  some 
undergrowth  or  brushy  beech  tree,  rattle  among  the  leaves  with 
your  rod  and  watch  results;  should  you  disturb  any  watch  where 
they  alight  and  go  for  them,  if  not  move  on  and  try  again.  We 
now  come  to  a  large  tree,  e.xamine  carefully  the  bark  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  to  the  ground,  note  the  layers  and  fissures  of  the 
bark;  should  you  see  any  V-shaped  marking  or  inverted  ex¬ 
amine  closely,  the  chances  are  a  Catocala;  use  your  bottle  or 
stabber;  after  taking  off  all  you  see,  or  if  none,  then  take  the  rod 
and  go  around  the  tree  rubbing  it  up  and  down  the  bark,  or  beat 
it  a  few  sharp  raps;  if  any  they  will  fly  to  a  near  by  tree,  watch 
and  go  for  them,  step  lightly,  move  cautiously,  steady  your  hand, 
you  have  it.  The  best  time  to  hunt  for  them  is  on  a  close,  hot 
afternoon  between  two  and  five  o’clock,  more  particularly  if  there 
has  been  three  or  more  successive  hot  days.  Yet  you  can  find 
some  at  any  time  of  day,  I  have  taken  some  as  early  as  five 
o’clock  A.M.,  and  all  along  until  sun  down,  but  as  the  day  grows 
on  towards  night,  the  wood  becoming  dusk,  they  are  prepared 
for  flight  and  on  the  alert,  and  it  becomes  hard  to  follow  their 
flight.  It  is  almost  useless  to  go  hunting  for  Catocalae  after  a 
heavy  rain  or  a  thunder  g;ust;  you  may  capture  a  few,  but  nearly 
all  are  battered  and  tom.  I  was  never  successful  in  this  locality 
by  baiting,  sugaring  or  night  hunting,  having  tried  several  for¬ 
mulae,  perhaps,  however,  it  w-as  because  I  could  not  give  it  the 
time  for  a  successful  issue.  My  esteemed  friend.  Dr.  James  S. 
Baily  (now  deceased),  was  exceedingly  fortunate  at  baiting,  near 
Albany,  N.  Y. ,  capturing  hundreds  of  fine  specimens.  The  bait 
he  used  was  composed  of  sour  beer,  molasses  and  brown  sugar; 
he  would  paint  the  trees  with  this  mixture  during  the  afternoon 
and  make  the  captures  between  8  o’clock  and  midnight;  some¬ 
times  it  would  be  nearly  a  week  before  they  would  take  to  the  bait. 
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Dr.  Hammond  and  I  tried  this  formula  during  last  Summer, 
but  with  little  or  no  success,  we  also  soaked  strings  of  dried 
apples  in  the  mi.xture  and  placed  them  on  the  trees  with  the  same 
result,  I  then  plastered  some  decayed  bananas  on  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  from  which  we  captured  a  few  Catocalae  and  numbers  of 
small  Noctuae.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  decayed  fruit  if  fairly 
tested  and  tried  would  be  a  success,  either  bananas  or  pears.  To 
collect  at  night  you  need  only  your  collecting-bo.\,  bottle,  and  a 
lantern;  I  painted  or  baited  the  trees  about  waist  high  and  a  few 
inches  square,  then  with  a  leather  belt  around  the  waist,  with  a 
dark  lantern  fastened  thereto,  I  could  walk  tip  to  the  trees  with 
my  hands  free  and  plenty  of  light.  I  noticed  on  nights  during 
an  electrical  storm,  i.e.,  plenty  of  flashes  of  heat  lightning  with 
no  thunder,  there  were  few  or  no  specimens  of  any  kind. 

The  following  table  will  give  the  time  of  appearance  of  the 
different  species  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  com¬ 
piled  from  my  diary  of  several  years.  I  might  remark  that 
north  or  south  of  here  would  make  a  few  days  difference  either 
way,  and  again  after  a  dry  hot  Spring  would  make  ten  or  twelve 
days  difference. 


C.  ilia . . 

coccinata . — \ 

grynea . - . . 

uialume ..... - 

insolabilis 

An^si . . 

arnica . . 

var.  linella . 

ilia  var . . . 

serena . - 

ilia  var . - . . 

flebilis— . - 

:  Cordelia . . 

minuta . . 

ultroiiia . . 

var.  mopsa . 

Judith  (Lev ettii)- 
obscura  (residua) 
var.  simulatilis. 

neogama . 

epione . 

j  palaeogama . 

var.  phalanga... 
subnata .......  ..... 

tristis  - . . . 

amasia . . 

retecta . . 


First 

1 

Last 

First 

Last 

Capture. 

Capture.  | 

Capture. 

Capture. 

June  24 

1 

Sept.  8  1 

C.  parta . . . 

July  21 

Oct.  10 

July  23 

Aug.  4  1 

nabilis . 

“  25 

Sept.  27 

June  24 

July  26  j 

(londerosa . 

“  26 

27 

July  23 

Aug.  13  1 

sordida  . . 

“  14 

July  16 

June  25 

Sept.  8  1 

cara . 

Aug.  6 

Sept.  13 

July  29 

••  18  1 

var.  carlssima.. 

“  8 

10 

June  27 

“  7  ! 

cerogama . 

“  8 

•*  2 

"  r] 

“  5 

desperata . 

9 

**  I 

••  28 

“  8  1 

amatrix . 

9 

Oct.  8 

“  28 

"  5  1 

var.  nurus . 

••  10 

Sept.  27 

“  28 

Robinsonii . 

“  10 

■■  7 

July  4 

1 

piatrix . 

••  to 

Aug.  31 

June  28 

July  2t  1 

iiinubens . . 

“  14 

Oct.  6 

July  8 

Aug.  13 

var.  hinda- . 

••  I 

Aug.  28 

“  8 

Sept.  8 

var.  flavidalis  - 

“  t5 

“  23 

“  9 

Aug.  16 

var.  scintillans. 

“  16 

“  16 

**  10 

Sept.  27 

antinympha  ..... 

20 

“  28 

••  16 

“  to 

concumbens ...... 

“  t 

“  28 

**  10 

“  27 

unijuga  . . . 

“  28 

Sept.  21 

“  10 

Aug.  28 

marmorata  ... 

Sept.  6 

“  6 

II 

Sept.  21 

viduata . . 

•Aug.  28 

12 

•'  14 

Aug.  22 

lacrvmosa . 

20 

“  21 

“  14 

lulv  21 

lacrymosa  var.. 

“  25 

“  I 

“  14 

"  2.S 

relicta . . 

“  30 

“  30 

*•  16 

"  t9 

“  10 

i 

"  19 

Aug.  to 

1  Total,  51  species  and  varieties. 

I! 
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ELEMENTARY  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Tenth  Pap>er. — The  Orders  of  Insects. 


In  the  first  paper  of  this  series  (Ent.  News,  Vol.  I,  pp.  72,  73) 
was  indicated  the  division  of  the  Arthropoda  into  classes.  Of 
these,  the  Insecta  (Hexapoda)  formed  the  fifth  class.  The  class 
of  insects  is  divided  into  orders.  Entomologists  differ  in  the 
classifications  which  they  employ.  In  this  paper  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  the  chief  classifications  used  in  this  country,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  desigrtfte  any  one  classification  as  the  best. 

The  oldest  and  the  simplest  classification  is  that  used  in  Dr.  . 
Packard’s  “  Guide”  in  the  editions  previous  to  the  sixth.  The 
class  Insecta  is  divided  into  three  orders:  Hexapoda,  Arachnida 
and  Myriapoda.  The  order  HexapKxla  is  divided  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  suborders: 

1.  Hymanoptera  (membrane  wings*).  Head  large.  Mouth-parts  de¬ 
veloped  both  for  biting  and  sucking.  Wings  small,  powerful,  with  com¬ 
paratively  few  and  irregularly  branched  veins.  Transformations  complete. 

In  the  higher!  and  more  t>'pical  forms,  the  first  abdominal  segment  is 
intimately  united  with  the  thorax.  Examples:  Bees,  Wasps.  Ants,  Saw- 
flies. 

2.  LapMoptera  (scale  wings).  Body  cylindrical,  compact.  Head  small, 
clypeus  large  (in  proportion).  Mouth-parts  developed  for  sucking. 
Maxilke  prolonged  into  a  tubular  “  tongue.”  Mandibles  obsolete.  Wings 
broad,  regularly  veined,  covered  with  minute  scales.  Transformations 
complete.  Butterflies,  Moths. 

3.  Diptara  (two  wings).  Only  two  wings,  the  hind  pair  represented  by 
halteres.  Thorax  greatly  centralized,  more  or  less  globular.  Mouth- 
parts  developed  for  sucking.  Labrum,  and  the  bristle-like  mandibles  and 
maxillae  ensheathed  partially  within  the  labium  to  form  a  beak.  Maxil¬ 
lary  palpi  present.  Transformations  complete.  Mosquitos,  House-flies. 

4.  Oolaoptara  (sheath  wings).  Front  wings  developed  as  elytra  which 
cover  the  folded  hind  wings,  and  also  the  two  posterior  thoracic  segments 
and  the  abdomen.  Mouth-parts  developed  for  biting.  Transformations 
complete.  Beetles. 

5.  Hamiptera  (half  wings).  Mouth-parts  developed  for  sucking.  The 
style-like  mandibles  and  maxillae  ensheathed  by  the  labium  to  form  a  beak. 
I.abrum  small,  short.  Maxillary  palpi  absent.  Prothorax  free,  large. 
Front  wings  often  half  homy,  half  membranous  (hemelytra).  Transfor- 

*  As  each  ordinal  name  is  used  for  the  6rst  time  in  this  paper,  it  will  be  followed  by  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Gredt  words  from  which  it  is  formed. 

t  /.r.,  more  specialized. 
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mations  incomplete.  Plant-lice,  Scale-insects,  Cicadas,  Chinch-,  Squash- 
and  Bed-bugs,  Lice. 

6.  Orthoptttra  (straight  wings).  Mouth-parts  developed  for  biting. 
Front  wings  developed  as  tegmina  to  cover  the  folded  hind  wings.  Hind 
legs  large,  adapted  for  leaping.  Transformations  incomplete.  Grass¬ 
hoppers,  Crickets,  Cockroaches,  Earwigs. 

7.  Nenroptera  (nerve  wings).  Wings  large,  broad,  net-veined,  mem¬ 
branous.  Mouth-parts  developed  for  biting.  Transformations  complete 
and  incomplete.  White  Ants,  Stone-,  May-  and  Dragonflies,  Ant  Lions, 
Fish  Moths  and  Spring  Tails. 

In  the  sixth  and  following  editions  the  Fish  Moths  and  Spring  Tails  are 
considered  as  a  distinct  order,  8.  Thysanora  (fringe  tails)  whose  characters 
are  wingless,  no  transformations. 


A  second  classification  is  that  used  by  Prof.  Comstock  in  his 
“  Introduction  to  Entomology,”  1888,  pp.  48,  49  : 

I.  Wingless  insects  which  show  no  evidences  of  having  descended  from 
winged  ancestors  (i.e.,  in  which  the  thorax  is  simple  in  structure),  and 
which  undergo  no  metamorphosis  {Synaptera).  Order  i.  Thysanora. 

II.  Winged  insects;  or  wingless  insects  in  which  this  condition  is  the 
result  of  a  retrograde  development,  indicated  by  the  complicated  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  thorax,  or  by  the  presence  of  wings  in  closely  allied  forms 
{Pierygogenea). 

1 .  Metamorphosis  incomplete,  Anietabola  (without  change). 

•4.  Mouth-parts  formed  for  biting,  i.e.,  with  the  mandibles  and  maxillae  in 
the  form  of  jaws. 

a.  The  two  pairs  of  wings  similar  in  structure,  membranous. 

Order  2.  Psendonenroptera  (false  Neuroptera). 

b.  The  first  pair  of  wings  parchment  like  (tegmina);  the  second 

pair  membranous,  and  folded  in  plaits  longitudinally. 

Order  3.  Orthoptera. 

B.  Mouth-parts  intermediate  in  structure  between  those  of  the  biting  in¬ 

sects  and  those  of  the  sucking  insects,  viz ,  with  bristle-like 
mandibles,  and  with  flat  triangular  maxillae. 

Order  4.  Phyaopoda  (swelled  feet). 

C.  Mouth-parts  formed  for  sucking,  viz.,  with  the  mandibles  and  maxillae 

bristle  like.  Order  5.  Hemiptera. 

2.  .Metamorphosis  complete.  Metabola  (change). 

A.  Mouth-parts  formed  for  biting. 

a.  The  two  (>airs  of  wings  similar  in  structure,  membranous,  mth 

many  veins  and  cells.  Order  6.  Neuroptera. 

b.  The  first  pair  of  wings  (elytra)  much  thickened,  horny  through¬ 

out  their  entire  length,  and  meeting  in  a  straight  line  down 
the  back;  the  second  pair  membranous.  Order  9.  Coleoptwa. 
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B.  Mouth-parts  formed  for  both  biting  and  sucking,  viz.,  with  the  mandi¬ 

bles  in  the  form  of  jaws;  and  with  the  maxillae  and  labium 
fitted  for  taking  liquid  food.  Both  p>airs  of  wings  membra¬ 
nous,  with  few  veins  and  cells.  Order  lo.  Hymeaoptera. 

C.  Mouth- parts  formed  for  sucking. 

a.  With  four  wings  clothed  with  minute,  imbricated  scales;  mandi¬ 

bles  rudimentary;  maxillae  developed  into  a  sucking  tube. 

Order  7.  Lepidoptera. 

b.  With  only  two  wings;  hind  wings  represented  by  a  pair  of 

knobbed,  thread-like  organs  (halteresj;  mandibles  and  max¬ 
illae  bristle  like.  Order  8.  Diptera. 

In  this  classification.  Orders  i,  3,  7,  8,  9  and  to  correspond  to  the  simi¬ 
larly  named  suborders  of  the  “  Guide;”  2  (White  Ants,  Stone-,  May-  and 
Dragonflies)  and  6  (.-^nt  Lions)  correspond  to  the  Neuroptera,  and  4 
( Thrips^)  and  5  to  the  Hemiptera  of  the  ”  Guide.” 

The  classification  used  by  Dr.  Packard  in  his  “  Entomology 
for  Beginners,”  second  edition,  1889,  and  which  he  saysf  will 
probably  be  introduced  into  the  next  edition  of  his  “Guide,” 
follows.  After  the  statement  of  the  characters  of  each  order,  is 
placed  the  common  and  the  generic  names  of  some  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  insects  thereof. 

Series  I.  Ametabola. — Metamorphosis  incomplete. 

Order  i.  Thysannra. — Wingless,  minute,  with  a  spring,  or  abdomen 
ending  in  a  pair  of  caudal  stylets;  usually  no  compound  eyes;  no  meta¬ 
morphoses.  Fish  moth,  Lepisma;  Spring  tail,  Podura. 

2.  Dermaptera  (skin  wings). — Body  flat;  abdomen  ending  in  a  forceps; 
fore  wings  small,  elytra-like;  hind  wings  ample,  folded  under  first  pair. 
Earwig,  Forficula. 

3.  Orthoptera. — Wings  net-veined;  fore  wings  narrow,  straight,  not  often 
used  in  flight;  hind  wings  large  and  folded  when  at  rest  under  the  first 
pair.  Cockroach,  Blalta;  True  Locust,  Acridium;  Cricket,  Gryllus, 

4.  Platyptara  (broad  wings). — Body  usually  flattened.  Pronotum  usually 
large  and  square;  often  wingless.  Bird  lice,  fam.  Mallophaga;  Stone-fly, 
Perla;  ikx>k  louse,  Psocus;  White  Ant,  Termes. 

5.  (Monata  (toothed,  referring  to  the  mandibles  and  maxillae). — Proth<v 
rax  small;  remainder  of  thorax  spherical;  both  pairs  of  wings  of  nearly 
the  same  size,  net-veined.  Larvae  and  pupae  aquatic;  labium  of  lana 
forming  a  mask.  Dragonfly,  Libellula. 

*  “  It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  the  insect  commonly  called  Tk*  Thrift,  that  infests 
the  leaves  of  grape,  is  not  a  member  of  this  order  [Physopoda,]  but  one  of  the  Leaf-hop¬ 
pers  \^Erytkroneura\  (family  Jassidte,  of  the  order  Hemiptera).  The  misapplication  of  the 
name  Thrips  to  this  insect  is  often  the  cause  of  confusion.*' — Comstock,  Intro,  p.  124. 

t  Guide,  ninth  edition,  1889.  Preface. 
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6.  Plectoptera  (plaited  wings). — Mouth-parts  nearly  obsolete.  Wings 
net-veined;  hind  pair  small,  sometimes  wanting.  Abdomen  ending  in 
three  filaments.  I-arvae  aquatic,  with  large  jaws  and  with  gills  on  the 
sides  of  the  hind  body.  Mayfly,  Ephemera. 

7.  Thysanoptera  (fringe  wings). — Mouth-parts  forming  a  short  conical 
sucker;  palpi  present;  wings  narrow,  net-veined,  fringed;  feet  bulbous  at 
the  end,  without  claws.  Thrips. 

8.  Hemiptera. — Mouth-parts  forming  a  sucking  beak.  Prothorax  usually 
large;  fore  wings  often  thickened  at  base.  Louse,  Pediculus;  Scale  insect. 
Coccus;  Plant  louse.  Aphis;  Cicada;  Chinchbug,  B/issus;  Squashbug, 
Auasa;  liedbug,  (Cimex-),  Acanthia. 

•  Series  II.  Metabola. — Metamorphosis  complete. 

9.  Neoroptera. — Wings  net-veined;  mouth-parts  free,  adapted  for  biting; 
ligula  large,  rounded;  pronotum  large,  square.  l.arvie  often  aquatic. 
Corydalis.  Lacewing  fly,  Chrysopa;  Ant  lion,  Myrmeleon. 

10.  Mecoptera  (length  wings). — Wings  somewhat  net-veined  or  absent; 
head  lengthened  into  a  beak-like  projection.  I.ar\ie  like  caterpillars. 
Scorpion  fly,  Panorpa. 

11.  Trichoptera  (hair  wings). — Wings  and  body  like  those  of  Tineid 
moths  [clothed  with  hairs];  mandibles  obsolete  in  the  imago,  larvae 
usually  aquatic,  living  in  cases.  Caddis  fly,  Phryganea. 

12.  Coleoptera. — Fore  wings  thick,  ensheathing  the  hinder  pair,  which 
are  alone  used  in  flight;  mouth-parts  free,  adapted  for  biting.  Beetles, 
Carabus,  Cicindela,  Scarabcrus;  Weevil,  Curculio;  Chrysomela;  Lady 
bird,  Coccinella. 

13.  Siphonaptera  (tube,  without  wings). — Wingless;  mouth-parts  adapted 
for  sucking.  l.ar\ae  maggot-like,  but  with  a  well  developed  head  and 
mouth-parts.  Flea,  Pulex. 

14.  Diptera. — Only  two  wings;  mouth-parts  adapted  for  lapping  and 
sucking.  Mosquito,  Culex;  Housefly,  Musca;  Horsefly,  Tabanus. 

•  15.  Lepidoptera. — Body  and  wings  covered  with  scales;  maxillae  length¬ 
ened  into  a  verj’  long  tongue.  Lar\-3e  (caterpillars)  with  abdominal  legs. 
Butterfly,  Papilio;  Moths,  Sphinx,  Bombyx,  Noclua,  Phalcena,  Tinea. 

16.  Hymenoptera. — Wings  clear,  with  few  veins;  mouth-parts  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  functions,  i.e.,  biting,  lapping  liquids,  etc.  In  the  higher  families 
the  thorax  consists  of  four  segments,  the  first  abdominal  segment  of  the 
lar\-a  being  transferred  to  the  thorax  in  the  pupa  and  imago.  Honey  Bee, 
Apis;  Wasp,  Vespa;  Ant,  Formica;  Ichneumonfly,  Ichneumon;  Gallfly, 
Cynips;  Sawfly,  Tenthredo. 

The  correspondence  of  these  orders  to  those  of  Prof.  ComstcKk  is  as 
follows;  I,  8,  12,  15  and  16  to  the  similarly  named  orders;  2  and  3  to  the 
Orthoptera;  4,  5  and  6  to  the  Pseudoneuroptera;  7  to  the  Physopoda;  9, 
10  and  II  to  the  Neuroptera;  13  and  14  to  the  Diptera. 
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In  the  Standard  Natural  History,  edited  by  J.  S.  Kingsley,  vol. 
ii,  1884,  the  orders  are: 

I,  Ttaysumra;  2,  Demutoptera ;  3,  Psendonenroptera ;  4.  Ifenroptera ;  5. 
Orthoptera;  6,  Hemiptera ;  7,  Coleoptera;  8,  Dlptera;  9,  Aphaniptera  (un¬ 
seen  wings);  10,  Leiddoptera;  ii,  Hymenoptera. 

Here  2  and  9  correspond  to  the  Dermaptera  and  Siphonaptera  of  the 
“  Entomology  for  Beginners;”  otherwise  the  orders  correspond  to  the 
similarly  named  orders  of  Prof.  Comstock,  except  that  No.  6  includes  both 
his  Hemiptera  and  Physopoda. 

In  Claus  and  Sedgewick’s  Text  Book  of  Zoology,  vol.  i,  1885, 
the  orders  stand: 

I,  Thysannra;  2,  Orthoptera;  3,  Nenroptera;  4.  Strepsiptera  (twisted 
wings) ;  5,  Rhynchota  (beaked) ;  6,  Dlptera ;  7,  Lepld<q»tera ;  8,  Coleoptera ; 
9,  Hymenoptera. 

Here  the  Orthoptera  includes  orders  2,  3  and  4  of  Prof.  Comstock;  the 
Rhynchota  are  his  Hemiptera;  the  Strepsiptera  (wliich  includes  a  single 
family  of  beetles,  Stylopidae,  having  only  the  hind  wings  developed,  the 
front  wings  represented  by  jjseudo-halteres)  and  the  Coleoptera  are  equiv¬ 
alent  to  his  Coleoptera;  the  other  orders  are  the  same  as  his. 

Other  names  sometimes  used  as  ordinal  are  Plecoptera  (folded  wings) 
for  the  family  Perlidae,  Stone  flies;  Corrodentla  (gnawers)  for  the  Mallo- 
phaga,  Psocidae  and  Termites;  Homoptera  (same  wings)  and  Heteroptera 
(diverse  wings)  for  two  divisions  of  the  Hemiptera,  the  one  having  wings 
of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  the  other  with  the  front  wings  as  hem- 
elytra;  Enplexoptera  (well-folded  wings)  for  Dermaptera. 

On  comparing  the  classification  from  the  ‘  ‘  Entomology  for 
Beginners”  with  the  others  here  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
differences  between  them  depend  very  largely  on  the  answers 
given  to  such  questions  as  this;  Are  the  groups  Platyptera, 
Odonata  and  Plectoptera,  for  instance,  of  the  same  value,  i.e.^  as 
distinct  from  each  other,  as  the  Lepidoptera  are  from  the  Hymen¬ 
optera?  Ever-widening  knowledge  alone  wilLsettle  such  questions. 

Two  things  must  be  remembered  in  dealing  with  classification. 
The  first  is  that  very  many  ordinal,  family  and  generic  characters 
admit  of  exceptions  in  the  shape  of  intermediate  forms.  As  Dr. 
Leidy  has  said:  “  Our  divisions  in  nature  [are,]  to  a  great  extent, 
matters  of  convenience.”*  Secondly,  the  natural  arrangement 
of  the  orders  and  other  groups  is  not  linear.  It  is  rather  to  be 
compared  to  the  position  of  countries  upon  a  map,  or  to  the 
branches  of  a  tree.  This  latter  comparison  is  especially  useful 
when  taken  into  connection  with  the  evolution  of  species. 

*  Lecture  of  Oct.  lo,  1888,  at  Biological  Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  See  also  Ent.  News,  vol.  ii,  p.  47,  at  bottom. 
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With  this  the  papers  on  Insects  in  general  conclude.  Imper¬ 
fect  as  they  are,  the  writer  will  be  repaid  for  his  labor — almost 
wholly  of  compilation — if  they  shall  be  helpful  to  any  students 
of  Entomology.  P.  P.  C. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  elementary  papers  on  Lepidoptera  will 
appear  in  the  May  number  of  Entomological  News. 

- o - 

INGUROWORPHA  SLOSSONII  Hy.  Edw. 

BY  HENRY  EDWARDS. 

On  page  183,  vol.  iii,  of  “  Entomologica  Americana,"  I  pub¬ 
lished,  under  the  above  name,  a  description  of  a  curious  Cossid 
taken  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Slosson,  in  Florida,  early  in  1887.  The 
species  was  so  unlike  anything  with  which  I  was  familiar,  that  I 
concluded  it  to  be  new,  but  before  describing  it  I  submitted  it  to 
Dr.  Packard  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  to  both  of  whom  it  was  un¬ 
known.  I  therefore  placed  it  on  record.  Sometime  afterwards 
I  forwarded  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler,  of  the  British  Museum,  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  insect  made  by  Mrs.  Slosson,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  from  him  that  the  species  was  =  Cossus  basalts  Walk.,  which 
is  given  in  the  Catal.  B.  M.  p.  1523,  with  the  “  country  unknown." 
In  this  connection  I  think  it  advisable  to  give  Walker’s  descrip¬ 
tion  in  full,  which  is  as  follows: 

“  Male. — Whitish,  moderately  stout.  Head,  palpi  and  antennae  black¬ 
ish.  Palpi  extending  as  far  as  the  head;  third  joint  acute,  conical.  An¬ 
tennae  slightly  pectinated,  a  little  longer  than  the  thorax.  Abdomen  ex¬ 
tending  for  more  than  half  its  length  beyond  the  hind  wings.  Wings 
narrow,  slightly  reticulated  with  minute  transverse  black  marks.  Fore 
wings  with  a  black  band  near  the  base,  and  with  a  black  curved  subapical 
band.  Length  of  the  body  6  lines;  of  the  wings  14  tines.” 

In  May,  1888,  I  visited  England,  and  saw  the  type  in  the  British 
Museum,  without  any  record  of  locality,  or  other  label  by  which 
it  could  be  recognized.  It  seems  to  me  now  highly  probable  that 
it  might  be  among  the  specimens  taken  by  Mr.  Edward  Double¬ 
day  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 

There  was  no  doubt,  whatever,  of  the  identity  of  Walker’s 
type  with  Mrs.  Slosson’s  specimens.  But  a  greater  surprise  than 
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this  was  in  store  for  me.  Early  in  1889.  business  led  me  to  Bos. 
ton,  and,  as  usual,  I  visited  my  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw,  of 
the  Boston  Natural  History  Society.  He  showed  me  the  volume 
of  original  drawings  by  Abbot,  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the 
late  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  and  on  plate  108  of  the  series  I  found  e.xcel- 
lent  figures  of  both  %  and  9  of  the  Cossid,  with  colored  figures 
also  of  the  larva  and  pupa.  But  the  9  is  no  other  than  the 
beautiful  moth  described  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Bailey  as  Cossu/a 
magnijica  (“  Papilio,”  vol.  ii,  p.  93,  1882).  Dr.  Bailey’s  de¬ 
scription,  with  a  colored  figure  of  %  and  9  and  of  the  pupa, 
was  republished  in  Bulletin  No.  3,  Division  of  Entomology  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1883,  but  Dr.  Bailey  has  undoubtedly 
fallen  into  an  error  in  figuring  what  he  calls  the  %  ,  as  the  speci¬ 
mens  in  his  cabinet  were  both  females,  and  in  fact  none  but  fe¬ 
males  have  been  known  until  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the 
species  with  C.  basalts,  while  so  accurate  an  observer  as  Abbot 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  confounded  in  the  species.  He  gives 
it  as  one  especially  familiar  to  him,  as  evidenced  by  his  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  early  stages.  The  antennae  are  heavily  pectinated  in 
both  sexes  and  the  neuration  would  appear  to  give  the  species 
generic  rank,  so  that  Dr.  Bailey  was  undoubtedly  right  in  form¬ 
ing  a  new  genus  for  its  reception.  The  synonymy  will,  therefore, 
stand  thus: 

Genus  COSSULi  Bailey. 

Cossus  Walk. 

Ingurotnorpha  Hy.  Edw. 

C.  basalis  Walk.  ^  B.  M.  Cat.  p.  1523,  1856. 

Cossu/a  magHtfica  9  Bailey,  Papilio,  vol.  ii,  p.  93,  1882. 

Ingurotnorpha  S/ossonii  Hy.  Edw.  Ent.  Am.  vol.  iii,  p.  183,  18SS. 

The  females  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Koebele,  near  Tala- 
hassee,  and  by  Dr.  Wittfeld  at  Indian  River,  while  Mrs.  Slos.son’s 
%  specimen  was  obtained  at  Jacksonville  at  the  electric  light. 
The  S  bears  a  somewhat  superficial  resemblance  to  the  same  sex 
of  C.  querdperda.  I  should  like  to  add  that  I  am  convinced 
that  the  9  type  specimen  of  C.  plagiata  in  the  British  Museum 
is  nothing  more  than  Robinia  9  .  but  that  C.  populi  Walk,  is  a 
very  distinct  species,  differing  from  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere. 
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A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  ODONATA  OF  WIAINE. 

Specimens  in  the  Maine  State  College  Collection,  or  taken  near 
Orono,  Penobscot  County,  Me.,  in  1S90. 

BY  F.  L.  HARVEY. 

(Continued  from  p.  51,  Vol.  II,  No.  3.) 

7.  Enallagma  civile  Hag. — Orono,  College  Collection. 

8.  Enallagma  Hageni  Walsh. — Common  over  Chemo  bog. 

9.  Nehalennia  Irene  Hag. — Orono,  College  Collection. 

10.  Lestes  hamata  Hag.  {^L.  forcipata  Hag.  Syn.  i86i). — Sep¬ 
tember  3d,  Frog  Pond,  Orono.  Common. 

11.  Lestes  forcipata  Ramb.  (Z,.  hamata  Hag.  Syn.  i86i). — 
Orono,  College  Collection. 

12.  Lestes  rectangularis  Say. — July  15th,  September  12th. 
Over  bogs.  Common. 

13.  Lestes  disjuncta  Selys. — July  15th,  August  20th,  Septem¬ 
ber  3d;  over  bogs  and  ponds;  several  pairs  mating.  Abundant. 

14.  Lestes  inequalis ''NaXsh. — ^July  15th;  Chemo  bog.  Several 
males  and  females. 

15.  Lestes  ting uiculataH».^. — September  1 2th.  Over  bog  near 
Penobscot  River. 


Tribe  II.— ^SCHNTNA. 

Subfamily  3. — ^^/Eschnina. 

16.  Anax  junius  Drury. — Orono.  State  College  Collection. 

17.  AEschna  janata  Say  — Orono.  State  College  Collection. 

18.  AE.schna  constricta  Say. — Orono.  Common  over  small 

brooks  in  meadows,  August  to  October. 

19.  ^sclina  verticalis  Hag. — Orono.  Common  over  meadows, 
bogs  and  rivers. 

We  have  one  specimen  that  agrees  with  this  species  in  mark¬ 
ing's,  but  the  length  is  78  mm.  Alar  expanse  100  mm.;  ante 
cubitals  23;  post  cubitals  12  on  the  right  wing  and  ant.  cu.  21; 
p.  c.  13  on  the  left  wing.  This  specimen  has  a  cross  vein  in  the 
first  p.  c.  of  right  wing  and  the  seventh  p.  c.  of  same  wing  is 
very  narrow. 

20.  yEschna  eremita  Scudder. — Orono,  College  Collection. 

21.  /Eschna  clepsydra?  Say. — Orono,  College  Collection. 

22.  Neureeschna  vinosa  Say.— Orono,  College  Collection. 
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Subfamily  4. — Gomphina. 

I  23.  Gomphiis  exilis  Selys. — Orono,  College  Collection. 

24.  Gomphus  s/nnosus  Selys. — Orono,  College  Collection. 

25.  Gomphus  ncevius  Hag. — July  15th,  single  9  ;  Chemo 
Stream,  over  water.  This  specimen  was  referred  to  Mr.  P.  P. 
Calvert,  who  made  the  following  note: 

“  This  specimen  agrees  best  with  the  description  of  G.  ncevius 
Hag.  (in  4th  Additions  au  Synopsis  des  Gomphines,  p.  57),  al¬ 
though  there  are  some  slight  color  difference.  G.  ncevius  Hag. 
was  described  from  a  9  from  Pennsylvania.  It  is  stated  to  be 
very  near  G.  albisfylus  Hag.  (4th  Additions,  p.  55)  described 
from  a  9  from  Maine,  ^nd  some  doubt  is  e.xpressed  whether  the 
two  may  not  be  one  species.  The  $  of  neither  has  been  de¬ 
scribed.  Until  they  are  proved  to  be  the  same,  this  specimen 
should  stand  for  G,  ncevius,  which  it  resembles  more  than  G. 
albisfylus.” 

26.  Hagenius  brevisfylus  Selys. — ^July  15th,  single  9*  Over 
Chemo  Stream. 

Tribe  III.— LIBELLULINA. 

Subfamily  5. — Cordulina. 

27.  Cordulia  libera  Selys. — August.  Single  %  ;  over  small 
lake,  Greenfield. 

28.  Cordulia  Uhleri  Selys. — Orono,  College  Collection. 

29.  Cordulia  cynosura  Say.-^Orono,  College  Collection. 

Subfamily  6. — Libellulina. 

30.  Plathemis  trimaculata  De  Geer. — Common  over  small 
brooks  and  ponds ;  .August  and  September. 

31.  Libellula  \-maculata  Linn. — Common  over  brooks;  Au¬ 
gust  and  September. 

32.  Libellula  exusta  Say. — ^July  15th.  Common  over  Chemo 
Stream. 

33.  Libellula pulchella  Drury. — Orono,  College  Collection. 

34.  Leucorhinia proxima  (Hagen  MS.)  Calvert. — Orono,  Col¬ 
lege  Collection. 

35.  Leucorhinia  intacta  Hag. — July  15th,  Chemo  Stream. 
Many  pairs  mating.  The  labium  of  all  our  specimens  black, 
with  the  external  part  of  the  lobes  a  little  white.  The  labrum 
cream  colored. 
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36.  Diplax  rubicundula  Say. — Orono.  Very  common.  Some¬ 
times  fifty  in  sight  at  one  time  over  -small  bogs  and  creeks  in 
meadows.  The  males  were  repeatedly  seen  supporting  the  fe¬ 
males  while  they  were  depositing  eggs.  The  female  clasped  the 
male  about  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  with  her  feet,  the  end  of 
her  abdomen  hanging  over  behind.  The  two  flew  over  the  water, 
occasionally  lowering  quickly  until  the  end  of  the  female  abdomen 
touched  the  water  when  the  eggs  were  probably  deposited.  We 
noticed  this  species  feed  upon  the  young  of  Diplax  via'na  Hag. 
This  is  the  most  common  species  here  from  July  to  October: 
quite  abundant  over  grain  fields  in  dry  places.  One  9  laid  67 
spherical  white  eggs  .02  inches  diam.  after  being  caught;  eggs 
laid  rapidly  and  were  dry. 

37.  Diplax  vicina  Hag. — Orono;  quite  common  about  low 
meadows  and  small  creeks.  September. 

38.  Diplax  semicincta  Say. — Orono;  common  over  meadows 
and  grain  fields  with  D.  rubicundula  July  to  October. 

REMARKS. 

The  specimens  in  the  college  collection  are  all  marked  ‘  ‘  Orono,  ’  ’ 
but  are  without  date  of  collection,  habitat,  or  collector.  We 
presume  they  w-ere  collected  by  Prof.  C.  H,  Fernald,  formerly  of 
the  Maine  State  College.  The  authority  for  the  determinations 
is  not  known,  but  the  writer  has  compared  the  specimens  with 
the  descriptions,  and  in  most  instances,  is  satisfied  that  they  are 
correctly  named.  The  specimens  of  yEschna  clepsydra  and  ere- 
mita  in  the  college  collection  have  defective  abdominal  appen¬ 
dages.  As  it  is  upon  the  structure  of  these  that  the  above  species 
are  separated,  tUe  writer  is  unable  to  tell  whether  the  specimens 
are  correctly  named.  From  the  general  characters  it  is  certain 
that  the  specimens  belong  to  one  or  both  of  the  above  species, 
and,  as  they  are  separated  in  the  collection,  both  may  be  included 
in  the  list  provisionally,  awaiting  the  taking  of  fresh  material. 
We  are  under  great  obligations  to  Miss  Mattie  Wadsw-orth,  Man¬ 
chester,  Me.,  for  the  loan  of  specimens  for  comparison,  and  to 
Mr.  P.  P.  Calvert,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  identifying  some  of  the 
troublesome  species.  The  list  does  not  represent  all  the  Odonata 
found  here,  as  several  species  were  seen  that  were  not  taken,  and 
no  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  collect  exhaustively. 
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Notes  and  News. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  GLEANINGS  FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 
OF  THE  GLOBE. 

[The  Conductors  of  Entomological  News  solicit,  and  will  thankfully  receive  items 
of  news,  likely  to  interest  its  readers,  from  any  source.  The  author's  name  will  be  given' 
in  each  case  for  the  information  of  cataloguers  and  bibliographers.] 


In  the  future  all  papers  received  for  publication  in  the  Mews  will  he 
printed  according  to  data  of  reception. 


Prof.  P.  R.  Uhler  has  lately  been  elected  Provost  of  the  Peabody 
.■\cademy  of  Sciences,  Baltimore. 

Strangers  to  this  V'ici.nity. — On  September  8th,  at  the  electric  light, 

I  captured  a  fine,  fresh  Ph/egethontius  cingulata,  and  on  the  morning  of 
October  4th  found  a  beautiful  Philampelus  intis  on  my  veranda,  appar¬ 
ently  just  emerged. — Jas.  S.  Johnson. 

During  the  past  month  I  have  been  watching  the  electric  lights  in  the 
streets  closely  for  Euglyphia  haroglyphisa.  and  I  discovered  that  our 
chickens  are  quite  abreast  of  the  times  for  smartness.  One  of  our  boys 
lived  near  a  light  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  that  I  knew  in  former  years 
to  be  a  particularly  good  one,  and  I  carefully  instructed  him  to  be  up  just 
about  daybreak  every  morning  to  get  ahead  of  the  chickens  living  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  may  state  here  tliat  the  species  does  not  seem  to  fly 
much  before  12  p.m.  He  met  with  very  little  success,  and  I  determined 
to  investigate.  1  went  Saturday  night  and  watched,  and  the  secret  was 
out;  there  was  about  a  dozen  chickens — they  stay  on  the  edge  of  the  side¬ 
walk  all  night— they  seem  to  sleep  a  little  while,  wake  up,  walk  out  to  the 
light,  fill  up  with  the  insects  that  have  fallen,  go  back,  sleep  an  hour  lon¬ 
ger,  then  go  out  and  repeat  it,  keeping  it  up  all  night,  in  fact  never  go  to 
roost  at  all.  How  is  that  for  industry  ? — ^J.  T.  Mason. 

I  WAS  interested  in  what  Mr.  E.  P.  Van  Duzee  sa>-s  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Entomological  News  about  “  Another  Immigration 
Theory.”  I  have  in  my  collection  an  example  of  Erebus  odora  which  was 
caught  by  \Vm.  H.  Rice  at  60  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  1887;  60  Park 
.\ve.  is  in  the  centre  of  the  residence  portion  of  the  west  side.  He  noticed 
it  fly  under  his  front  porch,  and,  procuring  a  strawberry-box,  captured  it 
and  brought  it  to  me  alive.  After  submitting  it  to  a  short  stay  in  the  cya¬ 
nide  bottle  I  spread  it  and  found  1  had  a  prize,  it  is  6^  in.  spread,  with 
antennae  i  in.  long,  perfect  to  the  very  tip.  The  moth  is  very  perfect, 
much  more  so  than  any  specimen  I  have  seen.  It  was  evidently  lately 
hatched,  and  could  not  have  come  any  great  distance  after  emerging  from 
its  chrysalis. — \V.  E.  Longley. 

A  WELL-GROWN  larva  of  Ecpantheria  scribonia  was  mailed  to  me  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  Oct.  15,  1890,  arriving  two  days  later.  Fed  for  two 
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weeks  on  cabbage  and  then  refused  food,  retiring  to  the  top  of  the  cage, 
where  it  remained  immovable  till  Jan.  i,  1891,  when  it  spun  a  thin  cocoon. 
Exactly  three  weeks  later,  on  January  21st,  the  imago  appeared,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  female,  measuring  four  inches.  This  larva  should  have  hibernated, 
but  perhaps  the  heat  of  my  room  hastened  the  transformation.  Those 
who  wish  this  beautiful  insect  should  obtain  the  larva  from  friends  in  the 
South,  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  it  is  easy  to  rear,  taking  kindly  to 
cabbage,  which  is  readily  procured  and  kept  fresh.  I,  myself,  would  like 
a  lot  of  the  larva  this  Spring,  and  will  give  good  exchange  or  pay  cash 
for  same. — R.  Ottolengui,  115  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

The  recent  notes  in  Ent.  News  concerning  insects  attracted  to  electric 
light  call  to  mind  an  observation  of  my  own  while  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
«the  past  Summer.  While  looking  over  the  swarms  of  insects  covering 
the  ground  under  certain  lights,  I  noticed  among  them  a  number  of  Ca- 
rabidae  of  various  species  eagerly  feasting  upon  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
insects.  Whether  they  were  first  attracted  to  the  light  and  then  turned 
their  attention  to  their  easy  prey,  or  whether  the  abundance  of  food  was 
itself  the  attraction,  it  would  be  interesting  to  determine.  In  either  case 
it  appears  that  these  voracious  creatures  have  readily  adapted  themselves 
to  the  improved  conditions  of  modem  society,  and  are  glad  to  utilize 
electric  lighting  to  their  own  advantage.  Doubtless  the  same  point  has 
often  been  observed  by  other  collectors,  but  1  do  not  recollect  of  its 
mention  in  any  of  the  journals  I  have  read. — Herbert  Osborn. 

A  Spider  Fisherman. — On  the  loth  of  last  May  Messrs.  Leng,  Beuten- 
miiller,  Thompson  and  my'self  were  rambling  among  the  innumerable 
little  hills  near  Grasmere  Station,  on  Staten  Island,  and  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  came  to  a  small,  wood-shaded  pond.  Several  moderately  large 
spiders  were  on  its  surface,  a  few  feet  from  the  shore,  and  it  so  happened 
that  while  I  was  watching  one  of  them,  in  particular,  that  rested  quietly, 
it  suddenly  made  a  rapid  motion  and  seized  a  little  silvery  fish  over  an 
inch  in  length.  It  held  it  firmly  and  remained  as  stationary  as  it  had  been 
before  the  capture.  A  number  of  water-beetles  (Gyrinidae)  now  came 
swimming  about  the  spider,  no  doubt  being  anxious  to  share  in  the  feast, 
but  they  quickly  decamped  upon  the  approach  of  the  water-net  that  cap¬ 
tured  the  Arachnid.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural 
History,  Dolomedes  sexpunctatus  is  described  by  Hentz,  and  the  charac¬ 
ters  given  there  agree  admirably  with  the  specimen  in  question.  The  ac¬ 
count  further  adds  that,  “  This  species  dwells  on  ponds,  and  dives  with 
great  agility,  hiding  itself  under  floating  leaves  or  rubbish  when  pursued.” 
These  spiders  swim,  or  skate  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  using  the 
two  middle  pairs  of  legs  as  oars,  while  the  fore  and  hind  pairs  serve  as 
supports. — William  T.  Davis. 
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Identification  of  Insects  [Imafios)  for  Subscribers. 

49*  OwiiiK  to  the  space  taken  up  by  this  department  the  names  will  not  be  published  in 
the  future,  but  sent  by  mail  direct  to  those  sending  the  specimens  for  identihcation. 

\Vm.  Lowenstein. — I,  Pterostichus  Sayi;  2,  Chariessa  pilosa;  3,  EI- 
lychnia  corrusca;  4,  Batyle  suturalis;  5,  Podabrus  brunnicoHis;  6,  Po- 
dabrus  tomeniosus;  7,  Telephorus  lineola;  8.  Telephorus  pusillus;  9,  Is- 
chyrus  \-punctatus;  10,  Stenosphenus  notatus;  ii,  Elaphidion  parallelum; 
12,  Dorcashema  altematum. 

\V.  M.  Hill. — i,  Aphodius  inquinatus;  2,  Bradycellus  rupestris;  3, 
Agonodtrus  pallipes;  4,  Tenebrionellus  tenebrioides;  5,  Chrysomela 
similis;  6,  Slenolophus  conjunctus;  7,  Melanolestes  picipes;  8,  Gastroidea 
Potygoni;  9,  Gastroidea. cyanea;  10,  Chlanius  tricolor;  ii,  Brachyacan- 
tha  ursina;  12,  Agonodtrus  pallipes. 

D.  B.  Young. — i,  Silvanus  imbellus;  3,  Corticaria  grossa;  4,  Ceruchus 
piceus;  6,  Ephistemus  apicalis;  7,  Tenebrionellus  tenebrioides. 

F.  H.  Hillman. — 13,  Plagiodera  prasinella;  14,  Anthrenus  scrophu- 
laricr;  15,  Pristocelis  quadricollis;  16,  Phyllotreta  albionica;  17,  Blap- 
stinus  pulverulentus;  18,  Cicindela  repanda;  19,  Cicindela  oregona;  20, 
Systena  taniata;  21,  Agonoderus  lineola;  22,  Collops  bipunctatus;  23, 
Hydrophilus  triangularis;  24,  Rhantus  flavogtiseus. 

W.  C.  Wood. — 13,  Amara  chalcea;  14,  Atnara  angustata;  15,  Aniso- 
dactylus  agilis;  16,  Amara  sp.;  17,  Atnara  avida;  18,  Bembidiutn  con- 
tractum;  19,  Bembidium  affine;  20,  Philonthus  cyanipennis. 

Ralph  Hopping. — 13,  Hallica  ignita;  14,  Cercyon  luemorrhoidale;  16, 
Podabrus  rugulosus;  17,  Photinus  consanguineus;  18,  Podabrus  brunni- 
collis;  19,  Berosus peregrinus;  21,  Staphylinus  (damc^ed);  22,  Melanotus 
decumanus;  24,  FHatydeina  excavatum. 


Entomological  Literature. 


Transactions  of  the  American  Entomological  Society,  vol. 
xvii,  1890. — New  species  of  American  Cynipidae,  by  H.  F.  Bassett.  Notes 
on  some  North  American  Odonata,  with  descriptions  of  three  new  species, 
by  P.  P.  Calvert.  Notes  on  the  species  of  Dendroctonus  of  Boreal  Amer¬ 
ica,  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Dietz.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Odonat  genus  Leucorhinia 
Britt.,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen.  The  species  of  Heterocerus  of  Boreal  Amer¬ 
ica;  Notes  on  the  species  of  Ochthebius  of  Boreal  America;  Notes  on  some 
Hydrobiini  of  Boreal  America;  A  Revision  of  the  Sphaeridiini  inhabiting 
Boreal  America;  Some  notes  on  Arceoschizus;  all  by  G.  H.  Horn,  M.D. 
The  Phycitidae  of  North  America,  by  Geo.  D.  Hulst.  New  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Bees  of  the  genera  Halictus  and  Prosopis,  by  Charles  Robertson. 
Descriptions  of  some  new  species  of  Agrotis  Auct. ;  A  contribution  toward 
a  knowledge  of  the  Mouth-parts  of  the  Diptera,  by  John  B.  Smith. 
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The  Entomologist,  March,  1891. — Note  on  Agrotis  subgothica,  byj. 
Jenner  Weir.  Life-history  of  Pachnobia  leucograpka,  by  J.  Arkle.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Chemistry’  of  Insect  Colors,  by  F.  H .  Perry  Coste.  On 
the  occasional  abundance  of  certain  species  of  Lepidoptera,  by  Robert 
Adkin.  Lepidoptera  found  in  Britain  and  America  (List  of),  by  Richard 
South.  A  Preliminary  List  of  the  Insect  Fauna  of  Middlesex,  by  T.  D. 
A.  Cockerell.  Entomological  notes,  captures,  etc.  Doings  of  Societies 
and  Reviews. 

Biologia  Centrali-Americana  Part  90,  December,  1890. — Arachnida- 
Araneidae,  by  O.  P.  Cambridge  (pp.  65-72).  Coleoptera:  vol.  iv,  pt.  2, 
by  G.  C.  Chapman  (pp.  249-266);  vol.  iv,  pt.  2,  by  G.  C.  Champion  (pp. 
57-80,  pi.  3;  vol.  vi,  pt.  I,  suppl.  by  M.  Jacoby  (pp.  225-232,  pi.  40.  Hy- 
menoptera:  vol.  ii,  by  P.  Cameron  (pp.  121-128).  Lepidoptera-Rhopalo- 
cera;  vol.  ii,  by  F.  D.  Godman  and  O.  Salvin.  Lepidoptera-Heterocera, 
by  H.  Druce  (pp.  425-440,  pi.  34)- 

Entomologische  Nachrichten.  xvii.  No.  i,  January,  1891. — A  new 
West  African  Fulgorid,*  by  Dr.  F.  Karsch,  fig.  A  new  Stratiomyid,*  by 
C.  Verhoeff.  The  genera  Lasiopsis,  Asceptonycha  and  Lachnota  in  the 
light  of  the  dogma  of  priority,  by  L.  Brenske.  On  the  difference  of  colors 
in  pupae  of  P.  Machaon,  by  E.  Reuter.  Ichneumonid  studies,*  by  Dr. 
Kriechbaumer.  New  Sphingidae  from  Africa,*  by  Dr.  F.  Karsch;  Rhad- 
inopasa  n.  gen.  (a  plate  to  follow).  No.  2,  January,  1891. — A  contribution 
to  the  Coleopterous  Fauna  of  the  island  of  Norderney*  and  Capsus  capil- 
laris  F.,  an  enemy  to  Aphidae,  by  C.  Verhoeff.  On  the  Odonat  genus 
Idionyx  Selys,*  by  Dr.  F.  Karsch. 

Entomologisk  Tidskrift,  Arg.  ii.  Nos.  i,  2.  [In  Swedish]  Stock¬ 
holm,  1890.  Scandinavian  Trichoptera  aequipalpina,  by  H.  D.  J.  Wallen- 
gren.  On  Cicadariae,  morphological  and  systematic,  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Han¬ 
sen,  two  plates.  Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geographical 
extension  of  the  Swedish  Macrolepidoptera,  by  J.  Andersson.  On  Scan¬ 
dinavian  species  of  Trichocera,  by  S.  Lampa,  etc. — No.  3,  Entomological 
communications  from  Societas  Pro  Fauna  et  Flora  Fennica,  1884-1889, 
by  E.  Reutter.  The  Lepidopterous  Fauna  of  St.  Hans  Haugen,  by  J.  S. 
Schneider — No.  4,  Scandinavian  Microlepidoptera  (continued),  by  H.  D. 
J.  Wallengren.  Contributions  to  the  Norwegian  Lepidopterous  Fauna, 
by  W.  .M.  Schoyen.  A  new  Dipter,*  by  O.  Bidenkap.  Abberrations  in 
Lepidoptera,  by  E.  Reuter.  New  Beetles  from  Africa,*  by  C.  Aurivillius, 
etc.— No.  5,  Bibliography  of  Scandinavian  Insects,  by  J.  Spangberg. 

Compte-Rendu.  Societe  Entomologique  de  Belgique,  Jan.  10,  ’91. 
Description  of  Coleopiera  from  the  interior  of  China,*  by  L.  Fairmaire; 
Toxocerus,  Arrephora,  Hexatanius,  Colpotinus,  Hexarhopalus,  n.  gen. 
Phyiopkaga  from  Chota  Nagpore,*  by  A.  Duvivier;  Pseudadimonia  n. 
gen.  Causeries  Odonatologiques,  No.  3.,  Nesobasis  new  subgenus  of 
Agrionina  by  E.  de  Selys-Longchamps. 


*  Contains  new  species  other  than  North  American. 
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Biologisches  Centralblatt  (Erlangen),  xi,  No.  i,  Feb.  i,  1891. — 
Parthenogenesis  in  Ants  by  artificial  temperature.  The  meaning  of  the 
antennae  in  Myrmedonia.  On  the  question  of  the  hearing  power  of  Ants; 
all  by  E.  Wasman. 

Compte-Rendu.  L’Academie  des  Sciences  (Paris),  Feb.  2,  1891. — 
lAxaists  {Acridium  peregrinunt  Oliv.)  in  the  extreme  south  of  Algeria 
and  the  locust-eating  population,  by  J.  Kunckel  d’Herculais;  refers  to  the 
devastations  beginning  in  December,  1890. 

Doings  of  Societies. 

Entomological  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. — 
.\  meeting  was  held  Feb.  26,  1891,  Dr.  Horn,  director,  presiding.  Meeting 
called  to  order  at  8.15  p.m.  Members  present:  Martindale,  Ridings  and 
Skinner.  Associates:  Liebeck,  Fox,  Calvert.  Dr.  Horn  exhibited  draw¬ 
ings  to  illustrate  Cryptohypnus,  and  also  some  new  species  intended  for 
the  Transactions.  The  head  in  Epicaula  was  showTi,  and  also  a  drawing 
of  an  Elaterid  supposed  to  be  a  Cryptohypnus.  The  species  was  sent  to 
Dr.  Cand^ze,  inquiring  as  to  what  he  thought  its  proper  position.  He  was 
disposed  to  put  it  near  Colymbetes.  Dr.  Horn  considered  it  near  Crypto- 
hypnus.  The  characters  of  the  species  were  discussed  and  their  relations 
to  allied  genera  dwelt  on.  An  Eleodes  was  shown  with  curious  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  hind  tibiae.  Mr.  Philip  Nell  was  proposed  as  an  associate 
of  the  Section.  Henry  Skinner. 

Recorder. 


OBITUARY. 

Edward  Andre,  F.  E.  S. — ^The  French  publications  announce  the  | 
death  of  this  well-known  H>Tnenopterist.  His  principal  work  was  “Spe-  « 
des  des  Hymenopteres  d’Europe  et  d’ Algeria,”  commenced  in  1879  1 

continued  until  his  death. 

The  death  has  been  announced  of  Prof.  Philipe  Poey,  the  eminent 
Cuban  naturalist  and  director  of  the  Zoological  Museum  in  HaYana.  He 
has  done  much  good  work  in  entomology. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Rathvon,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  March  19th,  aged  79  years.  He 
was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
.American  Entomological  Sodety ;  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Linnaean 
Sodety  of  Lancaster. 


Errata  to  V'ol.  II,  No.  3. 

Page  42,  line  14  from  top,  for  incurvation  of  inner  eye,  read  inner  eye 
margin. 

Page  49,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  acpitis,  read  capitis. 

Page  53,  for  urtioae,  read  urticae. 

Page  54,  line  18  from  top,  for  cervical,  read  conical. 


Entomological  News  for  March  was  mailed  February  28,  1S91. 


